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ROYAL HOSPITAL, KILMAINHAM. 



This hospital was founded in the reign of Charles the 
Second, for ** such officers and soldiers of His Majesty's 
army in Ireland as are, or may become unfit for service, 
by reason of wounds, age, or other infirmities." It is be- 
lieved that the plan of a foundation so judicious, originated 
with Arthur, Earl of Granard, about the year 1675— but 
the merit of carrying it into execution was reserved for 
the Duke of Ormond, by whom the first stone was laid, in 
1680. 

This hospital is advantageously placed on the summit 
of a gentle elevation, about fifty feet above the level of 
the river, and is now in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city towards the west, although no ^buildings were 
nearer than half a mile at the period of its erection. The 
best approaches are by the new military road winding 
along the south side of the river, and by the new bridge, 
called the King's Bridge, across the Liffey, opposite the 
grand entrance into the Phoenix Park. 

The buildings of the hospital are spacious, and are, in 
architectural character, well adapted to the object for 
which they are designed — massive and uniform — evincing 
weight and respectability, with u moderate diffusion of or- 
nament : they are said to have been erected from the de- 
signs of Sir Christopher Wren. The fabric forms a rect- 
angle of 306 feet by 288, and encloses an area of 2 10 feet 
square. Three of the exterior fronts are composed of 
brick, and are plain and regular, comprising three stories. 
The windows of the upper stery are contained in the ele- 
vated roofing—a mode of design also adopted by Sir 
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Christopher in the Royal Hospital of Chelsea, and which 
was introduced from France in the seventeenth century. 
The principal front is built of rough stone, and lighted by 
twelve large circular-headed windows : in the centre of 
this front is the great entrance, ornamented with an an- 
gular pediment, supported by four Corinthian pilasters ; 
over the door are the arms of the Duke of Ormond : from 
the centre of this front rises a clock turret of two stories; 
finished with an octagonal spire of no great height or 
beauty. 

The area of the quadrangle is laid out in gravel walks 
andjgrass-plots. A piazza thirteen feet wide, flagged and 
fronted by Doric arches and piers, is continued round 
three of the sides and part of the fourth; this forms a 
pleasant promenade in unfavorable weather, and under it 
are the entrances to the various parts of the building, 
except to the hall and chapel, which projects into the 
area. 

The great dining-hall occupies the central part of the 
principal front ; this noble apartment is 100 feet in length 
by 50 in breadth, and proportionally lofty; the ceiling 
is flat and divided into compartments — the centre one of 
which is occupied by an enormous clock-dial painted on 
the ceiling ; the walls are wainscotted, and the lower pari 
appropriately decorated with guns and bayonets; — the 
former are arranged in racks, and the latter in stars, &c # 
These " warlike instruments" are apparently worn out, as 
well as the veterans who occupy the hospital. On the 
upper division of three sides are placed twenty%two full 
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lengtfy portrait^ of sovereigns and other distinguished per- 
sonages, among which are comprised King -Charles the 
Second; King William the Third, and his Queen, Mary j 
Queen Arine, and her consort, George, Prince of Ben- 
mark, with various others ; Lords Lieutenant, Chancel- 
lors, and Lords Justices : on the fourth side of the hall is 
a gallery, supported hy brackets beautifully carved, to re- 
present cherubs, which leads from the apartments of the 
Commander of the Forces (who is always governor of the 
hospital) to the chapel 

T*he. entrance to the chapel h at the east end of the 
hall y over it is placed the royal arms- — and hanging in 
melancholy grandeur, a few tattered standards wave, me~ 
morials of a bloody field. The chapel is heavy, but re- 
spectable; eighty feet in length by forty in breadth. The 
ceiling and altar-piece are well worthy of attentive exa- 
mination ,: the former Is divided into geometrical com- 
partments, each enriched with the- most elaborate orna- 
ment in stucco— consisting of fruit, flowers, cherubim and 
drapery — all executed and arranged in the most finished 
and attractive manner. The altar-screen is composed of 
Irish oak; it is a design of the Corinthian order, and 
covered with carving of the most beautiful description-*- 
it Is said to be the work of the celebrated Grindiing Gib- 
bons. ■■';.' 

The total expense of erecting this hospital was twenty 
three thousand five hundred and fifty-nine pounds, which 
was defrayed by a deduction of sixpence in the pound 
sterling out of the pay of all officers, privates, and other per- 
sons on the military list of the Trish establishment. * The 
support of the institution was for many years derived from 
the same source, but the whole of the current expense 
Js'ttqwdefrayed-by'thegovernment The number of in- 
pensioners are, according to the rules of the foundation, 
torbe three hundred in number. R. A. 



MUETOUGH OGE, THE OUTLAW. 

Murtough OgeO'Sullivan was the descendant of a 
prxhcely line of' ancestors, whose wide possessions -ex- 
tejided along the rock-bound shores ofBearhaven. He 
had just arrived to manhood — was above six i'aet high — 
an $™, frame combined gigantic strength witli the most 
fa$i;Jes3 symmetry.^ [ His immediate relations., were dead* 
and the heritage. of his fathers in the occupation of stran- 
gers. The world was all before him j— but among the 
various pursuits that engrossed the attention of the mul- 
titude, he saw no occupation within his reach. The sword 
afforded the only method of cutting through thegordian knot 
that bj>und his lotto, poverty. He embarked for trance— and 
^fter ten years of active service he saw himself raised to 
proud eminence in the military profession, and possessed 
of a competence, the reward of his merit, sufficient to ren- 
der his future life free and independent. 

When O'Sullivan left his native country, his nearest re- 
lations there were a widowed aunt, and her orphan son. 
4t the period to which, we have alluded above, this son 
was grown to man's estate, and, like most of his conntry- 
xnm^ w r as brave and unthinking. The practice of smug- 
gling was then carried on to a great extent along the 
south and the western coast of Ireland; many of the re- 
spectable Irish families embarked in the illegal traffic, and 
to defraud the 'revenue, in the estimation of the Irish of 
that, period, was considered a matter of boast, and cer- 
tainty by no means, of disgrace. Unfortunately for young 
Denis he became attached to a gang of smugglers,— They 
wanted such a leader —his great popularity in that wild 
district could secure them a safe asylum for their persons 
&nd .merchandize; and his resolution in danger, and head- 
long bravery in action, were most -necessary to men who 
had to evade the pursuit, and frequently brave the ''attack, 
of the revenue cutter on the deep, and of the excisemen, 
with their train of red-coats and busy informers on bind, 
He realised their fondest hopes. The brig he commanded 
was the swiftest Jailer-ami his perfect knowledge af the 
|o|st -always enabled him to baffle the vigilance 'of 'the- 
»|'s vessels, as v he sought 'to introduce the wine and 
brandy of France' 'to the palates of his countrymen. h\- 
deed, it pftea happened ttatwta the cutter "*are chase, 



and the smuggler seemed to shorUm sail, as if tired iti the 
pursuit, or panic-struck by tin; occasional shot which cut 
along her ringing, or boomed harm less over the waves 
from the deck of the pursuing cutter, that she unaccounta- 
bly disappeared at the instant. The armed boat scut to 
explore the bay or creek where the smuggler might have 
sought temporary shelter, returned unsuccessful from the 
search. The flight- and disappearance of the brig afforded 
strange matter of cogitation to the euUcrV, crew, accord- 
ing as their niinds were imbued with education or wild su- 
perstition : those declared the matter to be wholly un ex- 
plicable "j and these averred that thin was no other than a 
phantom ship sent by the fairies of the ocean to lure them 
to their doom on the" fearful rocks of that iron-bound coast. 
A tall '.cliff that projected itu slanting bide into the sea, hid 
from observation the narrow mouth of a cove within 
which the brig suddenly glided, and was completely land- 
locked. The sea-lane (if I may use the word) that led 
into this cove ran obliquely between dills so close and 
precipitous that a few brave men, couched on each side,, 
could, without risk -to themselves destroy a dozen armed 
boats attempting ' to force an entrance, by only hurling 
down the loose masses of rock which surmounted the gra- 
nite walls that- overhung, with fearful threatening, the dark 
waves below. It required the utmost stretch of pilotage 
to guide the brig along this narrow way, for the rigging of 
the vessel almost touched the -opposite rocks, but within 
the cove afforded complete shelter.- Here was also a cave, 
the joint effort of nature and art, in which the contraband 
cargo was stowed in safety till the proper time arrived for 
transporting it to the different places of destination. The 
mouth of this cave was overflowed at high water, and led 
by a gentle ascent to a vault strewn with the finest sand ; 
and the interior received light and air from a fissure in the 
rock above, to which art had given a funnel-like shape.*-- 
This cove was the brig*s place of concealment, and this 
cave the safe retreat of (he smugglers, and the depository 
of their store, whore they could set all the harpies of the 
revenue at complete defiance. 

At length Denis O'SulIivan readied the goal of his des- 
perate career. One night, in the month of October, be 
prepared to escort a quantity of French brandy to a neigh* 
bouring town. About ten pack horses conveyed theillicit 
liquor,"aud his party consisted, of twelve stout fellows, who 
often before achieved a service of danger. But a person 
in the confidence of one of the party, who got intimation 
of this midnight excursion, was induced by the hope of 
reward, to betray the route of the smugglers to one Pux* 
ley, a revenue officer. The road led through a rocky 
district, and upon arriving at a particular (kiss in which 
the road winded round the edge of a precipitous descent, 
where the rough rocks rose above, and a mountain tor- 
rent foamed and fretted its winding course below, the 
moon suddenly shewed her round orb emerging from the 
sea, and shedding her first faint light on the smugglers, 
tinged the purple cliffs that rose above them with a silver 
shade Then was a human form observed -to rise above 
the tall rocks that overhung the narrow wuy— he bore in 
his hand a long gun— his height .seemed above the usual 
stature of men, as he drew up his figure to its full length 
■on. the high cliff, and bid the. smugglers atand and surreu* 
der in the king's name. 

"And who art thou>" said O'Sullivan, "that presumes 
to utter that audacious command ?"■•. 

" I am," said he,'- "a revenue officer; J wish to apprise 
-you of your present situation, and thereby to prevent the 
effusion of blood. The road is lined with soldiers— your 
retreat is cut off ^— and you rush forward to certain de* 
sthiction. J again request that you will submit to the 
king's mercy/' 

After a moment's consultation with his followers, the 
leader of the gang' answered — 

■ t( \Yu know the tender mercies of your king, and none 
of my party are yet ambitious of gracing a gibbet ;— *W4& 
arc well mined, arid' the boldest of your soldiers may rue 
our -unerring aim. At the worst it is but to die— au<J 
better to die like men than basely yidd without a Strug* 
gle.» r ■■ 

"Your blood then be upon your own heads, mfatuatexj 
men *'' said Piixley ? retiring beyond the cliff? 



